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shows like an avenue from the present into the past; for, just in the rear of
the new-fangled aspect, lurks the old arrangement of court-yards, and rusti-
ness, and griminess, and many things that would not be suspected from the
exterior.

We went into Saint Mary's Hall, the old edifice where the municipal meet-
ings and police-courts are held; formerly the hall of one of the guilds, where
their feasts used to be held. In the basement, there is a great, gloomy kitchen,
and a cellar, with pillars and arches like the crypt of a cathedral. Above,
there is a fine old mediaeval apartment, some sixty feet long, and broad and
lofty in proportion, lighted by six high windows of stained glass on each side,
and a large arched one at the end; the latter being of genuine ancient glass,
representing old kingly personages, and heraldic blazonries; but notwith-
standing all the colored light that comes through these windows, the [4]
hall, panelled with black oak, is sombre and dark. At the end opposite
the great arched window (which is mullioned with stone) is an oaken gal-
lery for minstrels, extending across the hall, and on the balustrade hang old
suits of armour belonging to the city. Under the gallery are arched doors,
leading to dusky rooms which are used for committees and other municipal
purposes. I have spoken of the hall as being oak-panelled; but I now remem-
ber that [it] is partly covered with tapestry of Henry Vis time, representing
historical persons; very elaborately wrought, and no doubt very rich and
magnificent in its day, though now so faded and darkened as to be hardly
distinguishable. Coats of arms were formerly painted all round the hall, but
have been obliterated by the garments of people brushing against them. I have
not seen anything in England more curious than this hall; and I must not for-
get its oaken roof, vaulted quite across, without any support of pillars, and
carved with figures of angels, and, I suppose, many devices which are lost
amid the duskiness that broods up aloft there like an overhanging cloud. The
floor of the hall is now covered with rows of benches. In a recess on one side,
near the entrance of what is called the Mayoress's parlour, there stood an
ancient chair of state, [5] big enough for two. Kings and queens, the guide-
book says, have sat there in former times; and my wife and I sat down as
their successors. There are full length portraits of George III and George
IV hanging in this hall, and some other portraits which I did not particularly
examine. In the Lady Mayoress's parlour, I remember, I saw many pictures at
my former visit; but there seemed to be a court in session there to-day; so
we did not inspect it.403

Right across the narrow street stands Saint Michael's church, with its
tall tall tower and spire, more than three hundred feet high. The body of the
church has been almost entirely recased with stone, since I was here before; but
the tower still retains its antiquity, and is decorated with statues that look down
from their lofty niches, seemingly in good preservation. The tower and spire
are most stately and beautiful; the whole church very noble. We went in,
and found that the vulgar plaster of Cromwell's time has been scraped from